FROM   WINDLESTONE   TO   WAR

known even in Oxford days, and it has resulted in a private
collection of modern pictures chosen with discrimination
and a sense of the future: an artist's collection rather than
a collector's.

His education was in the hands of a governess until 1906,
when at the age of nine he was sent to Sandroyd School,
near Cobham, in Surrey. Sandroyd is an orthodox entrance
to the expensive privileges of Eton and Christ Church, and
has played its part in teaching foreign rulers to become
English gentlemen.

Eden duly went up to Eton in 1911 to Ernest Lee
Churchill's House, famous in the days of Mitchell, the
great cricket coach, for its athletic distinctions. The Hop
Garden, as it is called, lies at the very centre of Eton at the
head of Common Lane and opposite the New Schools.1
With Eden Minor in the Middle Fourth in 1914 was Henry
Segrave, later to become famous for his speed records and
even as early as 1916 in the Department of Military Aero-
nautics. L. N. Kindersley, too, was a school friend, son
of Sir Robert the economic authority, who, with so many
others of that young society, met an untimely death in
France. Out of those twenty-eight members of the Fourth
no less than nine gave their lives to their country in the
war, and almost all saw active service.

Whoever would like an idea of the life of the Eton boy
must turn to the large and entertain ing literature on that
peculiar subject, of which there is no lack. Even that will
give but an imperfect impression of a society, highly
idiosyncratic, secluded almost monastically from the daily
world. But from a former Vice-Provost's book, Macnaugh-
ton's Fifty "Years of Eton,, and of course from Mr. Lub-
bock's Shades of Eton, one may piece together a faintly
representative picture of how the masters think life is
pleasantly lived in an ideal, almost Utopian, community

1 Sir Timothy had preceded him there in 1907, leaving four years later when
Anthony arrived.